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That we are in the midst of a thoroughgoing rethinking of our theology is apparent. 
Just as apparent is the fact that this rethinking must be traced less in the authoritative 
utterances of assemblies and conventions than in the literature of rapidly increasing 
volumes. The general reader and even the professional student sometimes stands aghast 
at the flood of books that issue from the presses of Europe and America. To find some 
sort of unity in this new literature must be the task of those who can intelligently survey 
the entire field, placing a just estimate upon what is permanent and valuable, and as 
faithfully revealing that which is extreme and temporary, regardless of the extent to 
which the popular mind has been swayed by it. This is the task of the present reading 
course which should enlist, not only many ministers, but earnest laymen as well. 

Seldom is a generation called upon however, a revolution in method has 

to face such radical readjustments of taken place, and today the best theo- 

thought as confront men today who are logical seminaries are confidently and 

trying honestly to do their duty in the aggressively undertaking constructive 

field of Christian theology. In the work with principles and methods which 

theological seminaries in this country, were formerly dreaded because of their 

up to about the close of the nineteenth "destructive" tendencies. There is in 

century, the method of ascertaining vogue today a "new" theology, which 

and defending Christian doctrines re- has passed the stage of timid and apolo- 

mained essentially what it had always getic beginnings, and which is contrib- 

been since the days of the Reformation, uting in ever-increasing measure to the 

It is true that in Germany during the religious life of our day. 
century significant developments had This modern movement in theology 

occurred; but American teachers were is not so well understood as it ought to 

generally suspicious of what was vaguely be. Its negative aspects have been so 

designated as "German rationalism." brought to the front by conservative 

Within the past fifteen or twenty years, polemics as sometimes to make it appear 

1 The Institute will provide traveling libraries containing the books of this course for a reason- 
able fee. Address: The American Institute op Sacred Literature, The University of 
Chicago. 
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chiefly as a refusal to hold certain beliefs 
which have been supposed to be essen- 
tial to Christianity. But any negation 
is only the obverse side of a significant 
affirmation. It is necessary to take into 
account these affirmations as well as the 
negations in order to do justice to 
present-day theology. 

Now the fundamental affirmations 
of modern theology are not easy to dis- 
cern so long as one is looking for logically 
complete doctrines. It is frequently 
complained that the older statements of 
belief are being adversely criticized; 
but that criticism does not provide any 
adequate substitute for the splendid 
system which is so familiar; that the 
work of modern theologians is tentative 
and incomplete. But modern theo- 
logians are not concerned primarily with 
theological systems. They are rather con- 
cerned with the failure of traditional 
theology to answer satisfactorily certain 
pressing questions which modern men 
are asking. Something is wrong with 
the method. The late Professor William 
Newton Clarke, in his significant book, 
Sixty Years with the Bible, tells us how, 
when the doctrine of evolution first 
made its appearance, he laboriously 
proved that the doctrine was unscrip- 
tural; and how hearers seemed to feel 
that he had not really met the issue. 
That issue was whether the doctrine is 
true, rather than whether it is scriptural. 
The significant movements in modern 
theology are not so much attempts to 
revise the content of doctrine as they 
are attempts to discover a method which 
shall be convincing. Men want to be 
satisfied that they are in possession 
of a way of inquiry which will lead 
them to know the truth. Revision of 



content is secondary to this primary 
problem. 

The purpose of this course of reading 
is to make familiar some of the recent 
important books in which the funda- 
mental problems of theological pro- 
cedure are discussed. Interesting and 
desirable as it might be to know what 
theologians today are saying about the 
content of doctrine, it is far more im- 
portant to understand how they are 
trying to determine what we have a right 
to believe. Merely to register the fact 
that a certain conception of the atone- 
ment, e.g., rather than a different con- 
ception, is being defended today might 
leave one still in the dark as to why men 
were making the changes in question. 
If, on the other hand, one understands 
the general reasons for change, he is 
equipped with a method which will lead 
him to understand what is occurring 
throughout the entire realm of theo- 
logical thinking. 

We shall, therefore, in the following 
studies, devote ourselves to four funda- 
mental aspects of the process of theo- 
logical reconstruction. The first study 
will be devoted to The Problem of Theo- 
logical Method. Here we shall attempt 
to see why the older method of citing 
the teachings of an authoritative Scrip- 
ture is today felt to be unsatisfactory; 
and we shall call attention to attempted 
revisions of this method. The second 
study will be devoted to the question 
What Is Christianity? If the content 
of Christian belief is not to be deter- 
mined simply by asking what the Bible 
teaches, how is it to be determined? 
How shall we know whether we are ex- 
pounding Christianity or something 
else? More than one scholar in recent 
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times has seriously raised the question, 
" Can we any longer remain Christians ? " 
What answer to this question has the 
theologian of today? The third study 
deals with the theme, Theology and 
History. Nothing is more characteristic 
of present scholarship than the increased 
historical knowledge which is ours. We 
have come to see how definitely the de- 
velopment of religion is conditioned by 
historical circumstances. Christianity 
is a religion with a most interesting his- 
tory, which includes many changes of 
belief and of ethics. What are we to do 
with the knowledge which makes it 
necessary for us to conceive Christianity, 
not as a finished system of truth, but as 
a never-ceasing development? The 
fourth study will deal with the most 
characteristic conception of modern 
thinking— the idea of development. We 
shall here take account of books dealing 
with the problem of Theology in Relation 
to the Conception of Evolution. Twenty- 
five years ago it was a widespread con- 
viction that Christian theology must 
oppose the doctrine of evolution. To- 
day the evolutionary hypothesis is uni- 



versally accepted in the world of scholar- 
ship, and theologians are very generally 
coming to recognize it without hesitation. 
This new attitude involves serious prob- 
lems of theological reconstruction. To 
understand these four problems means 
to be able to appreciate rightly the gen- 
eral significance of modern theological 
movements. 

REQUIRED BOOKS IN THIS COURSE 

William N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures 
in Theology. 

Henry C. King, Reconstruction in Theology. 

Gerald B. Smith, Social Idealism and the 
Changing Theology. 

Adolf Harnack, What is Christianity? 

Alfred Loisy, The Gospel and the Church. 

Shailer Mathews, The Gospel and the Modern 
Man. 

Reinhold Seeberg, The Fundamental Truths 
of the Christian Religion. 

Auguste Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion. 

Shirley J. Case, The Evolution of Early 
Christianity. 

Lyman Abbott, The Theology of an Evo- 
lutionist. 

James Y. Simpson, The Spiritual Inter- 
pretation of Nature. 

Francis H. Johnson, God in Evolution. 



Part I. The Problem of Theological Method 



REQUIRED BOOKS 

William N. Clarke, The Use of the Scriptures 

in Theology. 
Henry C. King, Reconstruction in Theology. 
Gerald B. Smith, Social Idealism and the 

Changing Theology. 

It is convenient to begin our study 
with Clarke's book, because it deals 
with the first question which is usually 
encountered in any reconstruction of 
theology. For centuries Christians have 
been taught to believe that the Bible 



is an infallible and all-sufficient source 
of knowledge concerning Christian be- 
liefs. Theology has been written with 
the avowed purpose of transcribing 
faithfully the teachings of Scripture. 
The main conservative objection to the 
"new" theology is based on the doctrine 
of the authority of Scripture. Clarke's 
book mentioned above might well be 
read in connection with another book of 
his, Sixty Years with the Bible, in which 
he gives an autobiographical record of 
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his progress from the older view of the 
Bible to the one which is presented in 
the volume under review. 

Professor Clarke first points out the 
harm done by the traditional doctrine 
of the equal authority of all parts of 
Scripture. It either compels one to 
raise the inferior portions to a level with 
the highest portions, and thus gives the 
impression that the details of the Leviti- 
cal conception of sacrifice are as essential 
as are the teachings of Jesus, or that the 
apocalyptic visions of Daniel and of 
Revelation are to be taken with as literal 
seriousness as are the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount; or else it compels 
one to give to various texts a twisted 
interpretation so as to bring them into 
harmony with one's real convictions. 
In neither case is the Bible allowed to 
speak honestly for itself. Moreover, 
the progress of critical historical study 
of the Bible is now so far advanced 
that the conception of the Bible under- 
lying the older method of theology 
can no longer be seriously held by one 
who has faced the facts presented in the 
Bible itself. Both scholarly honesty and 
religious sincerity require us to abandon 
the older method of appeal to scriptural 
authority. To try to retain it in the 
face of what we now know about the 
Bible can lead only to confusion. 

But what can we put in its place? 
Clarke proposes this principle: "The 
Christian element in the Scriptures is 
the indispensable and formative element 
in Christian theology, and is the only 
element in the Scriptures which Chris- 
tian theology is either required or per- 
mitted to receive as contributing to its 
substance." This is only saying ex- 
plicitly what has generally been im- 



plicitly recognized, viz., that ultimately 
it is the revelation in the New Testament 
which constitutes the norm by which to 
judge the Old Testament. But, ordi- 
narily, this principle has been so con- 
ceived as to make of the entire New 
Testament an authoritative code. 
Clarke, by substituting for the quanti- 
tative norm of orthodoxy a qualitative 
norm, revolutionizes theological method 
at a stroke. Christian theology, if it 
adopts his point of view, can no longer 
simply appeal to an objective source of 
information. It must take the responsi- 
bility of determining the spiritual quality 
of all utterances which it finds in Scrip- 
ture. "The way to know a Christian 
thought is the same as the way to per- 
ceive the blue in the sky — look at it and 
discern its quality. We may misjudge, 
but that is the fault of our poor senses, 
not of the method of spiritual sense- 
perception. There is no way but to 
judge and to recognize" (p. 66). There 
are pre-Christian and sub-Christian ele- 
ments in the Bible. Indeed, Clarke 
intimates that there may have been 
non-Christian elements in the thinking 
of Jesus himself. We cannot rest any- 
where on a purely objective authority. 
We must always test and judge. 

Evidently this revolutionary prin- 
ciple leads to many further problems. 
Just what qualifies a man for making a 
true judgment as to Christian quality ? 
Is it his training in Christian disciple- 
ship ? But any man's training involves 
non-Christian as well as Christian ele- 
ments. Is not one liable to mistake his 
prejudices for "Christian" discernment? 
Clarke seems to feel that the free exer- 
cise of judgment would lead to an essen- 
tial unity of opinion. Indeed, he in one 
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place speaks of the possibility of so sift- 
ing the non-Christian from the Christian 
elements that the latter shall stand out 
by themselves as "the unmixed divine," 
which shall form a definite and perma- 
nent material for theology. Whether 
any such hard-and-fast distinction be- 
tween what is "Christian" and what is 
"non-Christian" can actually be made 
is a question which will occupy our 
attention in the second and third of our 
studies. 

The latter half of Clarke's book 
deals with the "results negative" and 
the "results positive." Negatively, 
Clarke's principle would eliminate from 
modern theology all antiquated elements, 
such as an elaborate sacrificial system, 
a primitive conception of cosmology, 
and the apocalyptic advent hope of the 
New Testament. These are "non- 
Christian" because they do not meet the 
qualitative test. The historical student, 
however, will ask some searching ques- 
tions here. Did not the advent hope 
belong to the very essence of New Testa- 
ment theology ? Did it not seem quali- 
tatively appropriate to the character of 
Jesus as men then apprehended that 
character ? Just because we have come 
to live under the domination of another 
world-view, and because consequently 
apocalypticism does not appeal to us, 
shall we declare our judgment more 
"Christian" than that of the early dis- 
ciples ? Much as Clarke desires to avoid 
pure subjectivity, he is in serious danger 
of confusing the test "Christian" with 
the test "reasonable and acceptable." 

The weak point in the book is to be 
found in the fact that Clarke is really 
attempting to retain two different and in- 
compatible methods. He wishes to give 



full scope for the free judgments of men 
as to what is to be believed. This logi- 
cally leads one to ask, "What is true?" 
But at the crucial point he substitutes 
for the question "What is true?" the 
different question, " What is Christian ? " 
He assumes that the two questions are 
practically identical. Consequently he 
easily asserts that ideas which do not 
seem to him to be true are "non-Chris- 
tian." While the book is immensely 
helpful in leading one to see how fruitful 
is the method of free and appreciative 
judgment, it still retains the presupposi- 
tion of the very method which it opposes, 
viz., that a Christian theology must con- 
tain "the unmixed divine for its mate- 
rial" (p. 126). Is there in fact any such 
"unmixed divine" attainable by human 
intelligence? Is not divine authentica- 
tion essential if theology is to contain 
purely divine truth ? 

President King's book, Theological 
Reconstruction, appeared in 1001, and is 
therefore in some respects to be judged 
with reference to the state of religious 
scholarship at that time rather than in 
relation to the present situation. In 
particular, the progress of New Testa- 
ment scholarship has been so striking 
during the past decade that the chapter 
entitled "Theology and Higher Criti- 
cism" reflects a complacency which 
would scarcely be possible today. 

King is concerned fundamentally with 
the problem of reality. He is asking how 
theology can be so modified in statement 
as to make religion seem real to men. 
The heart of his message is found in the 
last four chapters, where he substitutes 
for the metaphysical and authoritative 
features of traditional theology the con- 
ception of religion as a personal friend- 
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ship between the soul and the God re- 
vealed in Christ. This, he contends, is 
the real essence of Christianity, and it is 
the business of theology to set forth the 
content of this divine-human friendship. 
The reader should become familiar with 
the author's Theology and the Social 
Consciousness, in which this religious 
problem is dealt with more at length. 

In the present study, however, we 
are concerned with the problem of theo- 
logical method. What method ought 
one to follow in setting forth the content 
of our Christian beliefs? King is at 
one with Clarke in his conviction that 
for our day the method of looking at 
facts for ourselves and judging them as 
best we can is more convincing than is 
any method of appeal to authority. It 
is only as we introduce into theology 
this method which is characteristic of 
our modern world that religion will seem 
as real as do other human interests. 

But traditional theology has been 
distrustful of scientific method, because 
it seems to make untenable some of the 
prominent doctrines of traditional 
Christianity. Science has cast doubt 
on miracles. Science, in the form of 
biblical criticism, has impaired the 
authority of the Bible. Science has 
been putting a doctrine of naturalistic 
evolution in the place of direct divine 
intervention. President King takes up 
these difficulties, which were very real to 
almost every theologian fifteen years 
ago, and which are still real to many 
troubled souls today. He repeatedly 
shows us that we have nothing to fear 
from an honest examination of the facts. 
Indeed, it is just this first-hand contact 
with the facts which gives the sense of 
reality. The logical outcome would be 



to affirm that the best possible basis of 
assurance is to be found in the confi- 
dence that a true method will bring us 
the truth. And in principle this is just 
what King constantly reiterates. But 
in his effort to win conservative men to 
this open-minded reverence for the facts, 
he also attempts to show that such an 
attitude of freedom will not mean any 
serious breach with the traditional posi- 
tions of theology. 

Take, for example, his treatment of 
miracles. Does the scientific attitude 
require us to deny them? Not at all,, 
declares King. We can still affirm them, 
but we must recognize that we affirm 
them, not as defined by traditional the- 
ology, but as scientifically conceived. 
"Should we not rather say, Doubtless 
God's relation to nature in this miracu- 
lous occurrence remains just what it 
always is?" But just what is it 
"always"? Is it what pre-scientific 
theology declared it to be ? Or is it what 
non-theological modern science declares 
it to be? Beneath the cautious expo- 
sition of this problem the critical reader 
discovers a religious conception of the 
relation of God to the world which does 
not require us to say anything about 
miracles in the usual sense of the word. 
But on the surface, it reads like a de- 
fense of miracles. Should Christian 
faith frankly declare that it does not 
need miracles? Or should it defend 
miracles as essential? The discussion 
does not take sides here. 

A similar observation must be made 
upon the treatment of the problem of 
biblical criticism. We find ourselves 
brought to a doctrine of "progressive 
revelation" as a relief from the older 
doctrine of infallibility. We are thus. 
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left with the feeling that we may some- 
how preserve the conception of the 
Bible as "revelation" in a unique sense. 
But did this progressive movement 
begin and end with the history recorded 
in the Bible? Is there or is there not 
"progressive revelation" beyond the 
confines of the Bible? Moreover, the 
conception of "progressive" revelation 
requires us to discriminate between less 
advanced and more advanced religious 
ideas. What fits us for such discrimi- 
nation? Do extra-biblical influences 
enter in, such as our inheritance 
from post-biblical Christian experience? 
These are some of the questions which 
will be raised on reading the chapter. 
Doubtless the attempt to show that a 
new method in theology does not neces- 
sarily involve a repudiation of the con- 
tent of the older theology is valuable and 
necessary. But one needs to be careful 
lest one lose sight of the fact that the new 
method asks "What may we honestly 
believe ? " While the older method asks 
"What are we authorized to declare?" 
Are we to state theological doctrines 
because they are true, or because they 
are authorized? While actually hold- 
ing the former position, King has some- 
times seemed to argue for the premises 
of the latter. As has been suggested, 
one obtains a valuable exposition of 
his theological viewpoint in his book, 
Theology and the Social Consciousness. 
Smith's book, Social Idealism and 
the Changing Theology, represents an 
attempt to analyze the problem of theo- 
logical reconstruction so as to avoid the 
ambiguity which has been mentioned. 
It is, after all, fundamentally a matter 
of moral confidence. For centuries 
Christians have been trained to feel that 



the attitude of loyalty to divine author- 
ity is the only tenable moral ground. 
But divine authority has been identified 
with a body of religious truth committed 
to certain inspired men, upon whose 
testimony all subsequent generations 
must be dependent. Any modification 
of the method of appeal to this author- 
ized source-book is felt to involve dis- 
loyalty to God. Until this traditional 
feeling of moral loyalty is matched by 
an equally deep loyalty in relation to a 
new method, reconstruction in theology 
will be impossible, save by an ambiguous 
program of "harmonization." 

Smith reviews the history of moral 
ideals in Christian history, showing why 
the method of appeal to authority was 
natural and laudable in previous centur- 
ies, and indicating the changes in the 
conditions of life and thought which have 
brought into prominence the empirical 
method of inquiry in our day. He 
argues that the retention of the con- 
ception of appeal to authority prevents 
the real moral value of the appeal to 
fact from being felt. He urges a frank 
committal of theology to the empirical 
method as the most profoundly moral 
and religious attitude which the modern 
age can adopt. The closing chapter of 
the book gives illustrations of familiar 
changes in doctrine which have taken 
place, so as to show that our actual 
practice is rapidly leading us to a demo- 
cratic conception of religion, in which we 
work out our own salvation in co-opera- 
tion with God, in the place of the older 
conception of waiting for the properly 
authorized communication from God. 
As our moral ideals become more and 
more influenced by our struggle with 
the problems of democracy, our doctrinal 
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interpretations will more and more 
frankly draw their inspiration from the 
actual endeavors of men rather than 
from some authoritative program coming 
out of the past. Not that the past will be 
despised. On the contrary, it furnishes 
the great laboratory of human experi- 
ments from which we may learn how to 
conduct our own researches profitably. 
But the emphasis will be laid on honesty 
and accuracy of research, rather than 
on authoritative pronouncements. 

As we have seen, both Clarke and 
King really conduct their inquiries in pre- 
cisely this spirit. But both apparently 
wish to preserve some form of appeal to 
authority — even though that authority 
is so critically modified as, in the last 
analysis, to make human judgment 
supreme. Smith, however, advocates 
a radical disentangling of theological 
inquiry from the effort to validate some 
superhuman authority. He feels that 
the simplest and most effective method 
for theology to employ is that of honestly 
facing the facts, whatever these may be, 
allowing honest and earnest inquiry to 
come to whatever conclusions are war- 
ranted, no matter whether these do or 
do not agree with existing "standards." 

In reading these books, one should 
realize that theology today is passing 
through the same reconstruction of 
method which has taken place in practi- 
cally all branches of human learning. 
Four centuries ago astronomers were in 
duty bound to set forth a conception of 
the universe compatible with biblical 
statements. We are familiar with the 
story of the bitter perplexity of Galileo, 
when he was compelled to choose be- 
tween the ideal of conformity to author- 



ized doctrine and the ideal of letting 
careful observation of facts determine 
one's belief. Today we instinctively 
feel impatience with the demands made 
by the church on Galileo. In the realm 
of astronomy we rejoice in the more 
splendid visions made possible by the 
method of honest inquiry. We should 
feel it to be a calamity if astronomers 
were today to be compelled to ask, 
"What am I authorized to teach?" 
instead of asking, "What are the verifi- 
able facts?" More recently, geologists 
had to face the well-meant, but unfortu- 
nate, demands of religious men who 
dreaded to think that one might get 
better information concerning the ori- 
gin and age of the earth by studying the 
evidence written in the rocks than by 
reading the first chapter of Genesis. 
Today we feel that the method of 
studying the facts before us is in every 
way better than the method of appeal 
to authority. We want the truth, not 
mere authorized doctrine. 

Theology is today in the process of 
making the same change in method as 
has already been made in other realms. 
Because our religious welfare is so closely 
bound up with theological beliefs, we 
are naturally extremely sensitive to pro- 
posed changes. We are prone to con- 
tinue to feel that some "authoritative" 
basis for theology is essential, even when 
we have really adopted a genuinely 
empirical way of asking questions. The 
time has come, however, when we ought 
squarely to face the question whether 
we are allowing the empirical method 
to have credit for what it is really doing. 
Are we not in danger today of trying 
to save the form of conformity to author- 
ity, when we ought rather to be disclosing 
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the religious value of a fearless, open- 
minded quest for the truth ? The latter 
position would align theology with 
the great constructive forces of the 
modern world. 

ADDITIONAL BOOKS BEARING ON THE PROB- 
LEM OF THEOLOGICAL METHOD 

B. B. Warfield, W. Adams Brown, and 
Gerald B. Smith contributed to a sym- 
posium on "The Aim and Method of Sys- 
tematic Theology" in the American Journal 
of Theology, April, iqio, pp. 192 ff. Three 
typical conceptions of the problems are 
here presented. A.D.White, in The War- 
fare of Science with Theology, has given a 
most readable and striking account of the 
gradual substitution of the empirical method 
for the method of conformity to authorized 
doctrine in various realms of thought. It 
reflects the scientific man's impatience with 
the traditional theological ideal. A. Sa- 
ba tier's Religions of Authority and the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit furnishes a valuable 
historical survey, showing that Christianity 
has actually developed by asking honest 
questions in spite of the theological theory 
of an authoritatively fixed content of doc- 
trine.— —P. Lobstein, in An Introduction 
to Protestant Dogmatics, has given a char- 
acteristically Ritschlian discussion, attempt- 
ing to preserve both freedom of research 
and an objective revelation. Certain simi- 
larities between his point of view and that 

of Clarke will strike the reader. H. A. 

Youtz, in The Enlarging Conception of God, 
has admirably expounded the essentially 
constructive character of a theology which 
is freed from all entangling alliance with 
formal authority. E. W. Lyman's The- 
ology and Human Problems discusses three 
typical attitudes which may condition 
present-day theology, indicating the merits 
and defects of each. Shailer Mathews, 



in The Church and the Changing Order, has 
given a brilliant exposition of the main 
movements of thought and life which are 
demanding the reconstruction of our Chris- 
tianity. An excellent historical approach 

to the problem before us is furnished by 
McGiffert's Protestant Thought before Kant, 
and E. C. Moore's Protestant Thought since 

Kant. An unusually keen analysis of 

the present situation is found in Troeltsch's 
Protestantism and Progress. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

i. What change in one's conception of 
the Bible is induced by the critical, his- 
torical study of the Bible? 

2. If we admit that the Bible is fallible 
in the realm of science, can we maintain its 
infallibility in the realm of theology ? 

3. Why is it generally assumed that the 
task of theology is that of conserving the 
"faith once delivered"? 

4. Are the theological treatises of a gen- 
eration ago (e.g., Hodge's Systematic The- 
ology, or Shedd's Dogmatic Theology) con- 
vincing to men today ? If not, why not ? 

5. What are the implications of Clarke's 
assertion that there are non-Christian ele- 
ments in the New Testament ? 

6. What would be lost if Christian the- 
ology were to abandon entirely the method 
of appeal to authority, simply asking "What 
is the truth?" 

7. To what extent are modern theologians 
and ministers actually using the method of 
free inquiry ? 

8. Is it the first duty of a religious 
teacher or a minister to defend the theologi- 
cal system which he inherits ? Or is it his 
first duty to seek the truth, whether his 
conclusions do or do not conform to the 
system ? 

9. Ought the "warfare" between science 
and theology to continue ? If not, how can 
it be ended ? 



